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AUSTRIAN CHAMBERS OF LABOR! 


The Arbeiterkammem (Chambers of Labor) 
in Austria are rather unique institutions within 
the labor movement. They are statutory bodies 
which were set up soon after the first World War 
(1920), on the initiative and insistence of the 
trade unions when the influence of the industrial 
and political wings of the labor movement was 
strong. The idea was to create a representative 
authority under public law for the advancement 
of the social, economic, professional and cul- 
tural interests of all employees. It constituted an 
ittempt to set up  penmanent organization in 
immediate and official contact with all legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies of the Austrian 
Republic, and to forge an instrument of ‘‘counter- 
vailing power,’’ in order to neutralize the strong 
influence of the employers’ organizations on the 
State. 

The relationship of the Arbeiterkammern to 
the trade unions is a very close one. There 
exists a well-defined division of labor between 
them. Their cooperation is greatly facilitated by 
the fact that the elected functionaries and lead- 
ing officials of the Arbeiterkammern are--or 
were--prominent trade union officials. For in- 
stance, the president of the Arbeiterkammertag 
(the national organization of the nine Arbeiter- 
kammem, one in each constituent province of 
Austria), the former Minister of Social Affairs, 
Karl Maisel, is at the same time chairman of the 
metalworkers’ union and vice president of the 
Austrian Trades Union Federation. 

While the trade unions are voluntary organi- 
zations, ‘‘membership’’ of the Arbeiterkammern 
is obligatory, except for certain categories of 
high-grade civil servants. The Chambers of La- 
bor speak for all wage and salary earners. Their 
governing bodies are elected by direct, secret 
ballot from all adult employees, and their activi- 
ties are financed by a compulsory levy (Kammer- 
umlage). This enables the Arbeiterkammem to 
employ an adequate number of highly qualified 
experts, whose services are also at the disposal 
of the trade union movement. 








1 Prepared by the Education Department of the 
Vienna Chamber of Labor. 


The Arbeiterkammem have to be consulted 
on all legislation affecting the interests of wage 
and salary earners; paragraph (1) of the Chamber 
of Labor Law--the Act of Parliament establishing 
the Arbeiterkammern--states: 

“‘The Chambers for Workers and Salaried 
Employees as well as the Arbeiterkammertag are 
charged with the task of representing and further- 
ing the social, economic, professional and cul- 
tural interests of the employees.”’ 

They are officially represented on all the 
numerous governmental committees dealing with 
wages, prices, social security, industry, trade, 
etc., and are also associated in various forms, or 
keep contact with, the work of a number of pri- 
vate institutions and organizations, e.g., Institut 
fir Wirtschaftsforschung (Institute for Economic 
Research), Volkshochschulen (Adult Education 
Movement), Institut fiir Raumforschung (Institute 
for Regional Planning), Gesellschafts- und Wirt- 
schaftsmuseum (Social and Economic Science. 
Museum), Kuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit (Aus- 
trian Productivity Agency), Osterreichischer 
Arbeitsausschuss fir Automation (Austrian Study 
Group on Automation), Kommission fir die Er- 
stellung des Lebensmittelbuches (Committee for 
the Preparation of an Austrian ‘‘Codex Alimen- 
tarius’’), Studiengesellschaft fiir Atomenergie 
(Study Group on Atomic Energy). 

When Nazi Germany occupied Austria in 
1938, the Arbeiterkammem were immediately 
suppressed. In view of their most successful 
record during the first Austrian Republic they 
were soon recreated after Austria’s liberation in 


1945. 
Organization 


The Vienna Chamber of Labor acts as the 
national headquarters of the Arbeiterkammertag. 2 
Its work is directed and coordinated by two 
directors. One director is in charge of all Legal 
and Administrative Departments, the Education 
Department, the Press Section, and the Library, 





2 Headquarters: Arbeiterkammertag, Wien I., 


Ebendorferstrasse 7. 
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while the other directs the activities of the 
Economic Division. The latter is subdivided into 
the following sections: Economic Policy Depart- 
ment, Statistics Department, Economic Research 
Department, Economic Law Section, and Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Service. 

The Economic Division employs a staff of 
45; among them are 15 university graduates and 
12 members of the staff have previous union 
experience. 

The work of the Economic Policy Depart- 
ment is divided among eight officers who spe- 
cialize in various fields of economic policy and 
represent the Arbeiterkammerm in all negotia- 
tions. Their main responsibilities are: 


Agriculural policy: representation on the 
various Marketing Boards for milk, grain, 
cattle, etc.; 

Heavy industry: price policy; representa- 
tion on the Price-Regulation Commission 
of the Ministry of the Interior; 

Textile-leather and chemical industries; 

Productivity problems: representation in 
the Austrian Productivity Center; repre- 
sentation on the board granting Moody- 
Credits (American 115 K-Program);? 





3 Counterpart funds made available under sec- 
tion 115K (Benton-Moody Amendment) of one of the 
Mumal Security Acts. 


Foreign trade policy: customs, tariffs; 
representation on the Advisory Council 
on External Trade; 

Intemational economic organizations; 

Import and export of machinery; 

Transport policy; tourist industry. 


The Statistics Department is responsible 
for the collection, interpretation, and publication 
of a great variety of economic statistics, e.g., 
on wages, eamings, prices, cost of living, house- 
hold budget enquiries, employment, etc. 

A separate Economic Research Department 
was established in 1957 to study and analyze 
long-term economic problems and to assist in the 
formulation of economic policy; among other 
subjec:s, it has studied the sources of invest- 
ment policy and finance in Austria; the burden of 
direct and indirect taxation on working class 
households; the expenditure pattern of 150 
Viennese households; and problems associated 
with Austrian milk pzoduction and marketing. 

The Economic Law Section gives advice 
and supplies information’ on taxation and general 
economic legislation; it represents the Arbeiter- 
kammern in all cartel proceedings. 

The task of the Consumer Advisory Service 
is the representation of consumer interests. The 
Vienna Chamber of Labor maintains a permanent 
Exhibition Center where advice on industrial 
consumer goods is given by experts. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


German Delegation Visits Seven African 
Countries. In March, representatives of the Ger- 
man Federation of Trade Unions (DGB), under 
the auspices of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), made a 3-week 
tour of Mauritania, Senegal, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Togo, Dahomey, and Cameroun. The delegation 
consisted of Bemhard Tacke, vice president of 


the DGB; Maria Weber and Waldemar Reuter, 
members of the Executive Board; and Albert 
Preuss, DGB liaison officer with Force Ouvriére 
in Paris. The purpose of the trip was to strength- 
en DGB-ICFTU relations with the African unions 
and to study methods for aiding the African trade 
union movement.--U.S. Consulate, Duesseldorf. 


EUROPE 


Intemational 


Workers Going Abroad Raise Standards at 
Home. A study made by the Economic Research 
Institute in Munich, Germany, in early 1961, 
shows that the employment of foreign workers in 
certain European countries has resulted in a 
progressive lessening of the differences existing 
between wages in the various countries. For 
example, the Netherlands not only lost 35,000 
bricklayers to West Germany where the wage 
scale is higher, but also has been unable to 
recmuit Italian migratory workers because they 
prefer working in West Germany and Switzerland. 
Moreover, those workers who have returned to 
the Netherlands after working abroad and earning 
more provide an added stimulus to the wage 
demands of the working population in the Nether- 
lands.--Swiss Trade Union Federation. 


Austria 


Trade Union Membership Increases. The 
Austrian Trade Union Federation (ATUF) re- 
ported 1,501,047 members as of December 31, 
1960, an increase of 26,118 over the previous 
year. The membership represents about two- 
thirds of the wage- and salary-earning labor 
force. Seven of the ATUF’s 16-member unions 
had over 100,000 members each; the largest is 
the Mine and Metal Workers with a membership of 
274,753.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Family Allowances Increased. A rate 
schedule approved by Parliament on January 17 
increased family allowances, under the social 
insurance program, for all wage and Salary earn- 
ers with two or more children, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 





Old rate New rate 

(In Belgian francs!) 

First child... 0... 00.000 sce 446. 446. 25 

Second child...............c. eee 472. 50 500. 00 

Third child 551. 25 725.00 

Fourth child .................. 4.4. 630. 00 775. 00 
Fifth child and 

subsequent children ...... -808. 50 850. 00 


1 49.85 Belgian francs=US$1. 
--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Denmark 


Apprenticeships Show Increase in 1960. 
According to provisional statistics on new ap- 
prenticeships in 1960, prepared by the Danish 
Labor Market Council from reports of the local 
apprenticeship boards, 32,750 new apprentice- 
ships were recorded in 1960. The increases in 
1958 and 1959 were 23,310 and 29,360 respec- 
tively. The 1960 figure is 41 percent above 


1958 and 12 percent above 1959. 
Women apprentices showed a somewhat 
larger incréase than men. This was explained 
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primarily by large entries of women into hair- 
dressing and office work; but they have also 
begun to enter skilled areas previously reserved 
for men. In 1960, for instance, 40 women paint- 
ers began apprenticeship, while from 1955 to 
1958 only one woman entered this field. Among 
the bakers’ apprentices, there were 25 women in 
1960, compared to 10 in 1958, and 7 in 1959. 

The percent distribution of new apprentice- 
ships among the various trades has been as 
follows: 


1958 1969 1960 


71 Kila ica ieee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Building trades ............ 0... «+: 14.7 15.4 16.8 
Iron and meta! ........ hi POSES Sea 2310 .23en aad 
Hairdressefs...............c000 c+ vee 4.9 34° Sil 
Other industries and 

handicrafts.............. 18.3 15.7 15.6 
TRUDE BORED, sdebcrcssscssiy ness. 62.090 19.7 22.6 20.6 
Other commercial.................. 3.9 3.7 3.7 
ON sis | centann cotiss 135 14.0 148 


--U.S8. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Population Data Released. On Febn- 
ary 21, the Statistical Department published date 
showing that Denmark’s population had increased 
by 24 percent since 1935. The age distribution 
during that period has changed considerably, 
with a much larger proportionate increase in the 
number of persons above retirement age, as 
shown in the following tabulation: 





Population 

(in thousands) Percent 

change, 

Age group 1935‘ 1960! 1935-60 
All groups.......... 3,681 4, 566 24 
[eer ae | 22 
UN isaac sieb- os. adbis de Vaovanes 316 369 17 
adidas ix sieovtewsons corse Be ae. - 25601 21 
67 and over............. 229 403 76 


Productive age group 
(15-66) as percent 
of total population.. 67.5 64. 5 -4 


: Estimated, 


The relative reduction in the productive 
age group of the population is even more notice- 
able, because the number of children attending 
school beyond the compulsory age of 14 has 

ihe population ‘of 


tripled since 1935. Thus, 


working age not attending school has increased 
by only 18 percent since 1935. If it were not 
for the increased number of children attending 
school beyond the compulsory age, the high 
birth rates in the forties (96,000 infants were 
born in 1946 as compared with an average of 
75,000 a year for the 1950’s) would have re- 
sulted in a considerable addition of young work- 
ers to the labor force during recent years. In 
the long run, however, the numbers in the work- 
ing age groups are expected to grow for some 
years, particularly in the age bracket 15 to 19.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


New Wage Scales Established for Univer- 
sity Graduates in the Chemical Industries. In 
March 1961, new wage agreements between the 
chemical industries and various trade unions 
were concluded in several areas of West Ger- 
many. The unions represent employees in chemi- 








Length of South 
professional West  Wiirttemberg- 
experience Bavaria Berlin Hohenzollern 

(In Deutsche marks) 

1 yeat.......... 660 630 630 

2 years........ 755 745 750 

3 years........ 880 865 870 

4 years.... .... 1,010 1,000 1,005 

5 years 1,150 1,140 1, 160 

Hesse 

} 11? nr 

l-year.......... 670 605 605 

2 years 785 695 695 

3 years........ 900 810 795 

4 years........ 1, 025 925 905 

5 years........ 1, 165 1,055 1, 030 


1 Frankfurt, Offenbach, Hanau, Kassel, Dam- 
stadt, Wiesbaden. 

2 Fulda, Giessen, Marburg, Wetzlar, Bad Hom- 
burg, Neu-Isenburg, and Bad Nauheim. 

3 All other areas. 


Note: After completion of the 5-year period, 
additional raises depend upon individual competence 
and value to the employer. The wage scales, given 
in German marks, were effective as of February 1, 
1961, for Hesse, and as of January 1, 1961, for the 
other areas. 1DM=US$0.25. 
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cal, paper, and ceramic plants who graduated 
from a regular university or a technological insti- 
tute. Technical employees, including chemists, 
physicists, pharmacists, biologists, and engi- 
neers, are affected by the agreements. The 
monthly salaries agreed upon, which vary slight- 
ly with the geographical area and are supple- 
mented by small additional allowances for 
married employees and for the first two children, 
are shown in the preceding tabulation.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 


Strikes Reached New Low in 1960. Ac- 
cording to figures released in early March by the 
Federal Statistical Office, the number of working 
days lost through strikes in 1960 totaled 37,723, 
the lowest since 1919 (excluding the period 
1933-48). In addition, fewer workers and fewer 
plants were affected by strikes than ever before. 

The West German Trade Union Federation 
(DGB) issued a statement hailing these figures, 
shown in the following table, as further confir- 
mation of its repeated assertion that the German 
workers and their trade unions have conducted 
their wage and salary negotiations in a ‘‘moder- 
ate and responsible’’ manner.--U.S. Consulate, 
Duesseldorf. 


Miners’ Bonus ‘Declared Illegal by Europe- 
an Court. The European Court, the court of 
highest jurisdiction in controversies arising 
from the interpretation of the European Coal- 
Steel Community (ECSC) Treaty, has decided 
that the West German ‘‘miners’ premium”’ repre- 
sents a subsidy from public funds paid to the 
German coal industry and as such is incompati- 
ble with the ECSC Treaty. 

The West German Government in 1956 
offered a bonus per shift actually worked of 
DM2.50 (US$0.60) to underground piece-rate 
workers, DM1.50 (US$0.36) to other categories of 
underground miners, and DM1.25 (US$0.30) to 
surface mineworkers. The payment originally 
was to be made by the coal mines and these 
mines were to receive a corresponding reduction 
in their payroll tax. When the ECSC High Au- 
thority objected to this arrangement, a plan was 
worked out, in 1958, under which the Government 
would no longer provide a tax offset to the com- 
panies for their contribution to the miners’ 
pension fund. In effect, the mines would be pay- 
ing for the shift bonus. This satisfied the High 
Authority, but its position was challenged by the 
Netherlands Association of Limburg Coal Mines, 
which in 1959 filed suit against the High Au- 
thority in the European Court, leading to the 
Court’s recent decision. The German minework- 
ers’ union has protested against the resulting 


STRIKES IN GERMANY, ! SELECTED YEARS, 1919-602 








Number Number Total 
Year of plants of workers working days 
affected affected lost 
.carsinsiiaiaiaie's reruinintaataesindennie 36, 873 3, 214, 362 34, 512, 388 
nh nth ERR OE ee OE ARCA 54, 765 1, 909, 197 23, 037, 907 
hs SRR ce atts eR 25, 310 1, 979, 380 13, 240, 137 
abe eee” ATP... MERRIE ah 16, 387 798, 092 11, 267, 943 
"|S ipiilllieateg it OGRE Rtas 8, 144 382, 943 2,945, 815 
+ antillenailapsetiante 30 allh Riise 7,879 231, 981 1, 852, 370 
as sci eecaersinidiilitiien tes daaekeatiacadill 4, 403 258, 546 1, 572, 030 
i aisinscaipeiidiia seal athapiasaaaiiiiab ia’ 892 58, 184 270, 716 
PUTRI einer aha hea ae 1, 528 174, 325 1, 592, 892 
Ti Ricuiishieaie-atbeieaiavenandeveninnaeshuaent 1, 395 50, 625 1, 488, 218 
MARDI REP enmRr eke 289 70 ainetods, Ate 866 597, 353 846, 647 
i a coin i sinenibiounihtate veshinaian th vis thaede 86 45, 134 2, 385, 965 
BO i sin cnhevhaniticomnesiptintnnscutusbhipncioede 55 21, 648 61, 825 
I ic idiiektectddeninttant-nemad-vida-vns 28 17, 065 37, 723 














1 Until 1933, German Reich; since 1949, German Federal Republic. 


5 


2 Lockouts included until. 1933. 
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reduction in the miners’ income, and the employ- 
ers have declared that they are unable to com- 
pensate for it by granting higher wages. The 
Govemment is seeking a new solution to the 
problem which will assure the miners their con- 
tinued positions at the top of the German wage 
scale and at the same time be acceptable to the 
European Court.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn, and U.S. 
Mission, Luzembourg. 


Norway 


Strikes Decrease in 1960. Strikes in 1960 
fell to a new record low in Norway. Only one 
approved strike, covering one worker, was in 
progress, and it had started in 1959. No strike 
was called in 1960. The following tabulation 
shows the number of strikes in progress during 
each of the last 5 years: 


Number Number Number 
of of workers of working 
strikes involved days lost 





MOOG ii Si. Lilcenchs tastes 16 55,000 787, 049 
WR iiblends si 10 5, 178 19, 409 
DD isi ctacithiticdins. 8 14,607 45, 086 
WDD iv istic sticrtindicte 7 187 11, 302 
WDD iisicde, Bkinciets 1 1 32 


-- Norwegian labor press. 


Agreement Signed on Job Evaluation. In 
March, the Norwegian Federation of Labor (LO) 
and the Norwegian Employers’ Association 
(NAF) signed a general agreement which will 
permit the introduction of wage systems based 
on job evaluation in individual plants, if desired 
by labor and management. The pact, which ex- 
tends through’ 1962, prescribes the basis for 
setting up job evaluation and outlines procedures 
for introducing new wage systems. 

The agreement states that a wage system 
based on job evaluation should serve as an in- 
centive for each worker to qualify for advance- 
ment. Jobs will be analyzed with a view to 
grading wage groups in accordance with the 
evaluation results. The evaluation will be done 
by a special plant committee comprising an equal 
number of labor and management representatives. 
New wage rates, however, will continue to be 
negotiated through collective bargaining. A new 


arrangement would not necessarily prevent the 


continuation of piece-rate or bonus systems.-- 
Norwegian Information Service. 


Portugal 


Social Legislation Revised. A series of 
decrees and orders, dealing with social and la- 
bor legislation, was issued by the Government 
on September 23, 1960. 


Family Allowances. Terms for the granting of 
family allowances were liberalized. The allow- 
ances are paid for dependent.children, parents, or 
grandparents, of employees by the Social Welfare 
Funds to which employers contribute. Rates 
were established by legislation in 1955. The 
dependent or dependents must reside in the em- 
ployee’s home to qualify, but the number of 
eligible dependents per worker is unlimited. 

Under the new provisions, the 14-year age 
limit beyond which children can no longer quali- 
fy as dependents for the purpose of family al- 
lowances has been raised to 18 years for children 
attending secondary schools, to 21 years for 
children attending intermediate courses, and 
to 24 years for those attending university 
courses. Families with mentally retarded chil- 
dren who attend special schools may now re- 
ceive an allowance for such children until they 
ase 16 years old (instead of 14 years). 

The current rate, in escudos, at which 
family allowances are paid is as follows: 








Amount of poyment 
Per dependent 
Employee’s monthly Perdependent parent or 
wages child grandparent 

600 or less.............. 40 30 
600.01 to 1,000....... 60 40 
1,000.01 to 2,000.... 80 50 
Over 2,000........0+:.0++ 100 60 


Note: 28.60 escudos=US$1. 


Family Subsidies. Family subsidies payable at 
marriages and births, and a nursing allowance 
payable during the first 8 months of infancy of 
dependent children, which were applicable to 
only a small proportion of workers, have been ex- 
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tended to include all members of welfare funds 
and family subsidy funds. In 1959, the member- 
ship of these funds was about 1,000,000, or 
somewhat less than a third of the labor force. 


Low-cost Drugs. The low-cost drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals benefits provided for members of the 
welfare funds have been extended to their de- 
pendents, although the discount in the case of 
the latter is only half of that on medicines for 
the member's own use. Retired members of the 
funds, who have been pensioned for disability or 
old age--eligible since 1935 to use the funds’ 
medical facilities--may, under a recently issued 
ministerial order, purchase the low-cost drugs 
and pharmaceuticals available to active members. 


Housing Loms. The conditions under which 
special welfare funds, retirement funds, and 
mutual aid societies may make loans to members 
or beneficiaries for the construction or purchase 
of their own homes have been modified by recent 
legislation. Under the new arrangements, mem- 
bers may borrow up to 80 percent of the sales 
price of a home being purchased, .and up to 100 
percent of the estimated cost for new construc- 
tion; both of these limits were previously set at 
70 percent. To be eligible for such financing, 
houses must cost at least 60,000 escudos 
(US$2,100) and not over 375,000 escudos 
(US$13,125), raising both minimum and maximum 
cost limits.--U.S. Embassy, Lisbon. 


Sweden 


Municipal Wage Agreement Reached. A 1- 
year agreement for 65,000 to 70,000 municipal 
employees, providing for an average wage in- 
crease of 8.5 percent retroactive to January 1, 
1961, was reached on February 5. The total 
cost to the municipalities is estimated at 45-50 
million kronor (US$8,550,000-9,500,000). The 
agreement between the Municipal Workers’ Union, 
affiliated with the Swedish Trade Union Federa- 
tion (LO) and the two organizations representing 
the Swedish cities and municipalities in collec- 
tive bargaining, followed 3 months of negotia- 
tions, and was concluded only after a special 
conciliation committee had presented four pro- 
posals for settlement. The threat of a strike, 
which would have closed down public transpor- 


tation in Stockholm completely and affected 
loading and unloading operations in Sweden's 
seven main harbors, had been pending since 
early January. The developments received ex- 
tensive press coverage, in part due to the fact 
that this was one of the few agreements to be 
negotiated this year. The majority of union mem- 
bers are to get deferred wage increases in ac- 
cordance with 2-year contracts negotiated last 
year. It was felt in some quarters that the out- 
come of the municipal negotiations may serve 
as a pattern for other wage bargaining, at the 
expiration of 1960-61 contracts. 

The wage increases provided for in the 
agreement are 10.4 percent for men and 12 per- 
cent for women paid according to time rates (ex- 
cept 11.0 percent and 13.8 percent, respectively, - 
in Stockholm) and 6.5 percent for workers paid 
in piece rates (except 6.6 percent in Stockholm). 
A special Stockholm rate was established be- 
cause of the acute manpower shortage in Stock- 
holm. The higher percentages for women workers 
represent a step in the joint Employer-Trade 
Union Federation (LO-SAF) program to eliminate 
gradually the differential between rates for men 
and women. 

The municipal workers’ contract is re- 
garded as one of the most complicated in the LO 
jurisdiction because of the great number of sub- 
contracts and the variety of crafts involved. 
Through an opening demand for wage increases 
of 16-21 percent, as against 8 percent offered, . 
the union was aiming at closing the wage gap 
between municipal workers and other categories 
of workers which had developed during the 
union’s 1959-60 contract period.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 


Information Published on Trade Union 
Funds. According to Césta Eriksson, treasurer 
of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
(LO), the capital funds held by the LO totaled 
about SKr.37 million (US$7,030,000), in early 
1961. Taking into account the capital held by 
the various national affiliates, this figure rises 
to approximately SKr.500 million (US$95 million) 
or SKr.321 crowns (US$60.99) per member. 

Each trade union invests its funds as it 
deems best, with the limitation, however, that in 
case of a conflict the money must be immediately 
available. A survey made in 1954 revealed that 
of the total trade union investment 26 percent 
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was in cash and bonds; 65 percent loaned out 
against promissory notes by companies closely 
connected with the respective trade unions; 7 
percent in real estate; and 2 percent in shares, 
most often those of the particular companies of 
the trade unions concemed. According to the 
LO treasurer, there has been no great change in 
the investment patter except for a slight in- 
crease in real estate investments at the expense 
of bonds. 

Because the members are making greater 
demands on the LO and its constituent unions- 
for increased services and stronger participation 
in various projects, the LO at this year’s con- 
gress will propose an increase in the dues pay- 
able to it as the central trade union organization. 
--U.S8. Consulate, Goteborg. 


Switzerland 


Commission for Foreign Labor Established. 
According to the Organization for European 


Economic Cooperation (OEEC), no other member, 
country imports as great a number of foreign 
laborers as Switzerland. Over 20 percent of ail 
workers in the Swiss machine and metal indus- 
try, for example, and more than 30 percent in the 
textile industry, are foreign. The size of the 
current foreign labor force in Switzerland and its 
social implications are causing considerable 
interest, mixed with some concer, in various 
Swiss quarters. 

During the latter part of February, the 
Federal Department of Public Economy, in con- 
junction with the Federal Justice and Police 
Department, established a ‘‘study commission’’ 
whose purpose is to examine the problem of 
foreign labor in Switzerland from the economic, 
demographic, sociological, and political view- 
points. Dr. M. Holzer, Director of the Federal 
Bureau for Industry, Crafts, and Labor, was ap- 
pointed president of the commission.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bern. 
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Israel 


Employment and Unemployment Appraised. 
Official statistics of the Employment Service 
indicate that during the last quarter of 1960, the 
average daily number of persons seeking employ- 
ment was 6,100 as compared with 5,500 during 
the third quarter of 1960 and 5,800 during the 
last quarter of 1959. (Total labor force in 1959 
was 714,500.) The number of persons employed 
in relief work at the end of 1960 was only 6,000, 
45 percent fewer than at the end of 1959. 

While the decline in unemployment is con- 
sidered a social achievement, it indicates a 
shortage of labor for future economic expansion. 
According to estimates of the Minister of Labor, 
Dr. G. Josephthal, the demand for labor during 
1961 will be in excess of 30,000 workers, where- 
as only 10,000 young workers will enter the 
labor force, and no more than 5,000 additional 
workers would be available from among the unem- 
ployed. The remainder will have to come from 
immigration (estimated at 8,000 to 10,000 work- 


ers), women (who now comprise a relatively small 


percentage of the labor force), and from young 
people completing elementary school. 

The Govemment and the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor), aware of the shortage of 
labor, are considering methods of solving the 
problem. The proposals include measures to (1) 
raise the age of retirement from 65 to 68; (2) 
finance additional vocational training by requir- 
ing all employers to contribute 0.1 percent of 
their payroll; and (3) establish a national council 
for giving guidance to adolescents in selecting 
careers in line with national needs. A measure 
to increase the number of skilled laborers, which 
has already been undertaken by the Ministry of 
Labor with the cooperation of the Ministry of 
Education, is the establishment of the Haifa 
Institute of Technology. In addition, the Hista- 


drut has established a national institute for train- 


ing foremen, technicians, and instructors. Ini- 
tially, 550 persons will receive training at this 
institute, but plans are to increase the number 
éventually to a maximum of 10,000 persons.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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Teachers Strike for Higher Pay. On 
March 5, 1961, a strike of 1,500 secondary 
school teachers closed all urban high schools 
throughout Israel and affected some 30,000 
students. 

The Secondary School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which called the strike, represents 1,500 of 
the 1,700 secondary school teachers in Israel. 
The remaining 200 are members of the Teachers’ 
Union, affiliated with the General Federation of 
Labor (Histadrut), and were not on strike. 

The Association’s principal demand was 
for increases ranging from I£70 (US$39.20) to 
1£170 , (US$95.20) in the teachers’ monthly sal- 
aries. The basic wages of secondary school 
teachers now average 1£120 (US$67.20) to 1£350 
(US$196) a month, as compared with I£140 
(US$78.40) to 1£552 (US$309.12) a month for 
engineers or architects. These figures exclude 
a cost-of-living allowance ranging from I£125 
(US$70) to 1£141 (US$78.96) a month for both 
teachers and the other :professional workers. 

Government officials agree that the rela- 
tively low level of income of the secondary 
school teachers should be improved, but object 
to the Association’s demands for various rea- 
sons. One factor involved concerns the estab- 
lished relationship between the salary scale of 
secondary and elementary school teachers, 
whereby the latter receive 83 percent of the 
salary of secondary school teachers. If this 
ratio is to be maintained, a salary increase for 
secondary school teachers would probably be 
followed by a demand for a similar increase for 
elementary school teachers. In the view of some 
Govemment officials, this would be too burden- 
some for the economy at the present time. 

Another problem connected with the dis- 
pute involves the right of representation. The 
Teachers’ Union, with a membership of about 
20,000, and leaders of the General Federation of 
Labor (Histadrut) claim that the Teachers’ Union 
has the exclusive right to represent all teachers 
in wage negotiations. The secondary school 
teachers maintain that their duties and position 
differ so much from those of other teachers that 
they require separate representation. Associa- 
tion leaders, however, have stated that they have 
no objection to returning to the General Federa- 
tion of Labor, provided that the arrangement 
allows their union autonomy.--U.S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 


New Secretary General of Histadrut Elected. 
Mr. Aharon Becker, head of the trade union sec- 
tion of Histadrut (General Federation of Labor) 
for the past 12 years, was elected Secretary 
General of Histadrut on February 27, 1961. He 
replaces Pinhas Lavon, who recently resigned 
from that position.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Liberal Section of Histadrut Founded. 


' Haoved Hazioni, the labor wing of the Progres- 


sive Party, and the labor section of the General 
Zionists in early 1961 merged into a single 
group to form the Liberal Faction of Histadrut 
(General Federation of Labor). The membership 
of the newly formed Liberal Faction comprises 
about 10 percent of total Histadrut members. 
The labor leaders of each of the founder groups 
stressed their intention to work in Histadrut for 
greater concentration on conventional trade union 
activities.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Lebanon 


AFPW Draft: Constitution Drawn Up. In 
October 1960, the International Federation of 
Petroleum Workers (IFPW) sponsored a seminar 
in Beirut for selected delegates from affiliated 
oil unions from Lebanon, Aden, Jordan, Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic. 
At the conclusion of the seminar, the delegates 
drafted a constitution for an Arab Federation of 
Petroleum Workers (AFPW). The founding con- 
gress of the AFPW, originally scheduled to be 
held in Cairo, before the end of 1960, has not yet 
convened.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


New Near Eastern Representative of 
ICFTU Begins Duties. Guiseppe Fagnoni of 
Italy arrived in Beirut in October 1960 to begin 
duties as new Near Eastern Regional Represent- 
ative of the Intemational Confederation of Free 


Trade Unions (ICFTU). He replaces Victor 
DeFalle of Belgium, who departed early in 1960. 
--U.S. Embassy, Betrut. 


Annual Subsidies Allocated for 1961. In 
October 1960, the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs announced the 1961 distribution of the 
annual subsidies in the amount of L£44,000 
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(US$20,240) to the four licensed labor federa- 
tions. Of the L£50,000 (US$23,000) annually 
allocated for that purpose, League of Trade 
Unions of Workers Employees of Lebanon 
(Jami’at) received L£14,000 (US$6,400); United 
Unions of Employees and Workers (UUEW), 
L£11,000 (US$5,060); Federation of Unions of 
North Lebanon (FUNL), L£12,000 (US$5,520); 
and Federation of Independent Trade Unions 
(FITU), L£7,000 (US$3,220). No mention was 
made of any grant to affiliates of the unlicensed 
Federation of Labor Unions (FLU)--an affiliate 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU)-- 
or to independent unions.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Dockworkers’ Dispute Settled. On Feb- 
tuary 25, 1961, the Compagnie du Port de Beirut 
and the Dockworkers’ Union settled a dispute in- 


volving 350 longshoremen. The longshoremen, 
as daily paid workers, had been excluded from 
the coverage of the Labor Code, but as a result 
of a strike in 1960, had forced the company to 
pay family allowances, annual leave, and in- 
demnities to dockworkets. When the new manage- 
ment of the Port Company withdrew these bene- 
fits, the dockworkers threatened to go on strike 
on February 11, 1961. The strike was postponed 
while the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
studied the case. 


The company accepted the Ministry’s rec- 
ommendations, which placed the benefits sought 
by the dockworkers on a permanent basis. In 
order to grant the benefits to the longshoremen, 
the Ministry classified the longshoremen as 
permanent workers and thus complied |with the 
provisions of the Labor Code.--U.S. Embassy, 
Betrut. 
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Kenya 


Minimum Wages Negotiated for Agricultural 
Workers. African farm laborers, who make up the 
largest block in Keyna’s labor force, will be 
covered by minimum wage scales for the first 
time under an agreement between the Kenya Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union and the General Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Union. The agreement, which 
went into force on April 1, is for 1 year. It is 
estimated that about 100,000 workers employed 
by 2,000 farm owners engaged in general agricul- 
ture are affected. 

The new monthly base rates are as follows: 
(1) For men--EASh.60 (US$8.40) per 30-day task 
(to be completed in 36 days or less), or a 
straight monthly wage for a 6-day week and 8- 
hour day of EASh.51.50 (US$7.21). Where a 
worker is allowed to cultivate a 4-acre plot, his 
wage will be EASh.55 (US$7.70) and EASh.47 
(US$6.58), respectively. If rations are supplied, 
their cost will also be deducted from wages. 
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(2) For women--EASh.30 (US$4.20) per 30-day 
task, and EASh.25 (US$3.50) with a 4-acre plot; 
or EASh.26 (US$3.64) monthly wage, and with 
a Y-acre plot, EASh.21.42 (US$3.04). 

The agreement also provides two nonwage 
benefits. These are (1) a 2-week holiday with 
pay, annually, and (2) a form of retirement secur- 
ity by which an old worker will be allowed to 
retain a small area of land for food crops and 
will receive a small pension in return for light 
work. 

It is estimated that the new scales will 
mean a EASh.5 (US$0.70) monthly gain for the 
average farm worker. 

A fear that many farmers would reduce 
their work forces to make up for increased labor 
costs is not being bome out. On the basis of 
information gathered by the Department of Labor 
from its District Labor Officers, farm employment 
is remaining fairly constant.--U.S. Consulate, 
General, Nairobi. 
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Tunisia 


UGTT Establishes Mining Cooperatives. 
Two mining cooperatives, one at Douaria and one 
at LeKef, have been established by the Union 
Genérale Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT). The 
purpose of these cooperatives is to preserve 
employment for UGTT members. It had become 


uneconomic to operate either mine under private 
ownership. The high arsenic content of the 
Douaria iron ores made mining operations un- 
profitable and finally resulted in the closing of 
the mine by the private owners after several 
years of only part-time operation.--U .S. Embassy, 
Tunis. 
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Australia 


Unemployment Increasing. Commonwealth 
employment service statistics for January 1961 
revealed that the number of people registered 
for employment increased during that month by 
17,552 to 71,115. This represented a 32.7-per- 
cent increase over the previous month, .as com- 
pared with an increase of 18.4 percent shown in 
the month of January 1960, and 26.6 during 
January 1959. At the same time, the number 
drawing unemployment insurance benefits rose 
by 1,624 to 19,257. About 5,800 of the 17,552 
new registrations were workers affected by 
strikes and young people entering the labor mar- 
ket. The number of persons registered for em- 
ployment in January this year represents about 
1.7 percent of the labor force of 4.2 million.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Burma 


Railway Workers Oppose Shift to Pension 
System. A Govemment program for revising the 
retirement benefit systems, applicable to em- 
ployees of autonomous government boards and 
corporations, has run into opposition among em- 
ployees of Burma Railways. The Railways have 
traditionally operated a provident fund system, 
under which both employer and employees con- 
tribute to a fund in which the employee has a 
vested interest. He may borrow on his rights to 
the fund while still working; upon retirement he 
can collect either a lump sum or an annuity. 
Under the Government program, the railway work- 
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ers, like the government employees, would sim- 
ply receive a pension after retirement. The 
chief source of discontent is the resultant loss 
of rights to lump-sum payments which are often 
used either to buy small businesses or to invest 
at rates of interest higher than those obtained 
through annuities.--U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


Communist China 


Elimination of Unemployment Claimed. 
Minister of Labor Ma Wen-jui has declared that 
there is ‘‘absolutely no unemployment’’ in Com- 
munist China and that every able-bodied worker 
has work to do. He claimed that rapid develop- 
ment of industry and the establishment of peo- 
ples’ communes have enabled the nation to 
double the employment of manua! workers and 
industrial technicians. The Minister further 
claimed that the regime has thus been able 
basically to eliminate the overpopulation prob- 
lem.--Communist Chinese press. 


Hong Kong 


Pilot Census Estimates Work Force. A 
pilot survey made at the end of 1960, in prepara- 
tion for the official census to be taken this 
year, places the work force in Hong Kong at 
1,325,080. The number of young persons be- 
tween ages 15 and 35, considered the ideal work- 
ing age group, totals 867,000. 

Although there is a shortage of skilled la- 
bor, unemployment is currently estimated to be 
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between 7 and 10 percent of the labor force, 
chiefly among the unskilled. Unemployment may 
become an even more serious problem if the 
economy cannot absorb the large number of po- 
tential new entrants into the labor force in future 
years.--U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong. 


Philippines 


Social Security System Employees’ Associ- 
ation Strikes for Recognition. Six-hundred and 
fifty members of the Social Security System Em- 
ployees’ Association (SSEA) went on strike in 
February 1961 because of the agency’s failure 


to bargain collectively and its alleged violations 
of Civil Service rules and regulations. The un- 
ion members stayed out in defiance of a lower 
court order calling for them to return to work and 
to cease picketing the SSS premises. 

The employees returned to work after 5 
days as a result of negotiations between the un- 
ion and the agency. Under the agreement, the 
union was recognized as the sole bargaining 
agent for all SSS Administration employees. 
Pending a decision by the courts as to whether 
the functions of the SSS are governmental or 
proprietary, the ‘union has agreed not to strike, 
and the SSS has agreed not to lock out its em- 
ployees.--U.S. Embassy, Manila. 
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International 


Unemployment Increasing. Unemployment 
is a serious problem in most if not all countries 
of Latin America, and current estimates indicate 
that it may become more critical with the rapid 
rate of population growth. The lack of official 
statistics on unemployment compiled on a regu- 
lar basis by the Latin American countries pre- 
cludes any comparative analyses. 

In many countries, the labor force seems to 
be expanding at a faster rate than employment 
opportunities, thereby increasing the level of un- 
employment. In other instances, seasonal 
changes in the demand for labor, and excessive 
dependence for employment on agsicultural com- 
modities subject to shifting world market in- 
fluences, are important factors in the unemploy- 
ment situation. Furthermore, underemployment 
is generally chronic in rural areas, and frequent- 
ly severe in urban areas. 

Only general comparative statements can 
be made about the unemployment problems among 
individual countries. Argentina and Mexico 
appear to have relatively moderate unemploy- 
ment problems. In Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and 
Colombia, unemployment may be considered 
serious, but not critical. Available data indicate 
that unemployment in these countries may range 
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from 5 to 8 percent of the labor force. Similar 
conditions may be inferred from reports of the 
situation in Peru, Honduras, the Dominican 
Republic, and perhaps Costa Rica. In Ecuador, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuela, unemploy- 
ment appears to equal or exceed 10 percent of 
the labor force, while in El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, the situation is also 
reported as serious, although supporting statis- 
tics are lacking. The most severe unemployment 
is reported in Cuba and in Haiti. Underemploy- 
ment exists in some degree in most Latin Ameri- 
can countries and is most'critical in the Central 
American and Caribbean area.--U.S..Embassies. 


Panama 


Sample Survey Made on Fringe Benefits. 
In connection with a 1960 wage survey, the Co- 
lon Free Zone Managers’ Association obtained 
the following information on the fringe benefits 
provided by 20 companies: 

1. Group Insurance Plans: Eight com- 
panies had plans for employees’ life insurance 
coverage, of which four were contributory, and 
the -remainder non-contributory. Additional 
coverage for employees’ dependents was pro- 
vided by two of the companies with plans. 
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2. Employees’ Credit Union: Only one 
company provided such a plan. 

3. Yearend Bonus: Sixteen companies 
offered a bonus plan, with the average bonus 
equal to 2 weeks’ salary. 

4. Uniforms: Five companies provided 


uniforms for office employees; nine companies 


provided them for warehouse workers. 
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5. Cafeteria: Three companies had cafe- 
terias where food was sold at cost to the em- 
ployees. 

In addition, most employees were covered 
by the national Social Security Agency’s program 
which provides medical, dental, hospital care, 
and retirement benefits for individual employees, 
but!not for their families.-U.S. Embassy, Panama. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: BASIC LAROR MARKET DATA, DECEMBER 1959 AND DECEMBER 1960 








Item December 1959 December 1960 
Pomebnthen <n ices .~ ononcsnnnn onjnsondis td svnrnsser es dbLLaaAIT be snes o 53, 049, 000 153, 761,000 
Labor force, total ........-sccssscsccsessesssssesss se sentanesnesecessceeneens 26, 482, 000 126, 729, 000 
Percent of population.........c.cccccscceccee cose ee ence ee ceeneees (49. 9) (49.7) 
Gainfully occupied? .......scsscssse sessssssssssseseeceeeesetessnsneseeen 26, 039, 000 126, 457, 000 
Self-employed and family helpers............-000+0 s+ 6, 012, 000 6,013, 000 
Wage and salary eames. ..........-.:scssecssssssseneeseseee cesesees 19, 850, 000 20, 261, 000 
Registered unemployed...........+ .ssscssssssssessseescaneneenee tees ee ee 443, 000 272, 000 
Percent of wage- and salary-earning labor force .... (2.2) (1.3) 











1 Provisional. 
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2 Includes employed homeworkers. 


Source: Federal Statistical Office. 








TABLE 2. INDIA: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES! EARNING LESS THAN 200 RUPEES 
A MONTH, COVERE D UNDER THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, SELECTED STATES, 1958 





Number of factories-- 


Average daily earings 


(in rupees *) 


























Covered | Furnishing All Assen Bihar 
by act returns States 

ADL imdenat rhe... ....cscee cocgscneee oe seseseen se oe 22, 665 16, 368 4. $1 3. 32 4.05 

Seasonal industries...................0.. ..0.... 8, 308 5, 597 2.97 3. 18 3. 89 

Perennial industries ..........................-. .. 14, 357 10, 771 4. 44 4. 24 4.09 
Processes allied to agriculture................. 1, 643 953 1.94 1. 39 2. 30 
Food (except beverages) ............:cs000 sesseeeees 5, 330 3,772 3.12 3.18 4.01 
I seecterscsrinsicniennsevite woseceshsi edicts 91 72 3.77 - 2.94 
WOR tics cssssss tiie cacecsssssccessssussssisscssesces cosets 1, 244 800 2.74 -- 3.75 
Teds 152020 ley coe na. 2,610 1, 800 4. 37 -- 280 
Footwear, other wearing apparel and 

other made-up textile goods.................+: 184 139 4. 54 ee 6. 66 
Wood and cork (except furniture)................ 901 627 2: 88 3. 08 2. 09 
Furniture and fixtures.............c.cccccsescssesceseseee 158 115 3.59 1.57 2. 96 
Paper and paper products..........:.:002 sesceeseee os 180 141 3.84 -- 3.84 
Printing, publishing, and allied 

NSS SENDA D TBs CB ecto 1, 449 1, 136 4. 50 4.03 3.77 
Leather and leather products..................+ 178 138 3.74 -° 8.54 
Rubber and rubber products ................:0000: 138 109 5. 08 we oe 
Chemicals and chemical products.............. 809 653 4.77 5.12 3.27 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 121 107 6.05 oo 4.59 
Nonmetallic mineral products (except 

products of petroleum and coal) ........... 1, 134 777 3.15 3.79 3. 30 
Basic metal industries .....................0cs00000+ 739 579 4.95 3. 32 5.20 
Metal products (except machinery and 

transport equipment) .................cceceeeees ; 1, 546 1, 169 4.13 °° 4. 45 
Machinery (except | electrica))................... 1,494 1,179 4. 39 5.21 5.10 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

appliances and supplies...... ................ 332 262 5.19 te 4.25 
Transport and transport equipment............ 788 605 5.72 5. 89 3.41 
Miscellaneous industries ...... ..............00000+ 1,009 772 5.23 4. 06 2. 20 
Electricity, gas, and steam... ................000+ 378 273 4.57 5.17 4.17 
Water and sanitary services..................00... 112 100 3.65 3.84 3.94 
Recreation Services .............ccssseresssnsseeneenee 39 25 3.93 -- ee 
Personal services ...........:..:0cs:sscscsssecsseseresees 59 46 2. 86 on 1. 51 





1 Based on data from factories fumishing returns. 
2 1 mpee=US$0.21 








Note: Scatistics were derived by dividing the to- 


tal wage bill by the total of man-days worked, as re- 

















TABLE 2. INDIA: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF F ACTORY EMPLOYEES! EARNING LESS THAN 200 RUPEES 
A MONTH, COVERED UNDER THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, SELECTED STATES, 1958—Continued 





Average daily earnings (in rupees 2) 





























Industry 
: : Uttar West : 
Bombay | Orissa |Rajasthan Pradesh | Bengal Delhi 
4. 60 2. 94 2.92 3.95 3.95 4. B All industries 
2. 57 1. 73 2. 69 3. 82 2.71 3. 38 Seasonal industries 
4.88 3.22 2. 96 4, 20 4. 08 4. 33 Perennial industries 
1.90 es 2.03 2. 56 2. 83 2.95 Processes allied to agriculture 
3.23 1.80 3. 41 3.21 2. 63 3. 35 Food (except beverages) 
3. 83 we 2. 37 3. 39 4.61 3.92 Beverages 
1.96 1.62 1.65 6.01 3. 20 o< Tobacco 
5.04 3.14 2.99 3.72 3.44 4.71 Textiles 
Footwear, other wearing apparel and 
4.02 o* “< 5.01 2. 18 4. 20 other made-up textile goods 
2.78 2. 51 3.23 2.98 2. 81 3.85 Wood and cork (except fumiture) 
3. 56 3. 41 -- 3.82 3. 46 5.06 Fumiture and fixtures 
3.12 3. 45 -- 3.44 4. 40 4.62 Paper and paper products 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
4.60 2.93 5. 33 3.34 5.24 5. 30 industries 
3.22 -98 -- 3.80 3.22 2. 74 Leather and leather products 
3.99 -- 2. 06 1.85 5. 63 2.62 Rubber and rubber products 
6.04 3.00 1.79 3. 39 4.25 3. 59 Chemical and chemical products 
6.64 -- 5. 32 4.11 6. 79 5. 16 Products of petroleum and coal 
Nonmetallic mineral products (except 
3.26 2. 93 2.89 2.99 3.02 2. 56 products of petroleum and coal) 
4. 45 4.80 1. 76 4.12 5. 21 3.55 Basic metal industries 
Metal products (except machinery and 
4. 41 5.31 2.25 4.00 4.11 3.07 transport equipment) 
4.39 3.54 2. 47 2. 59 4.72 3.56 Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
5. 23 -° 3.73 4.85 5.61 3. 38 appliances and supplies 
5. 46 3.55 3.42 6. 83 6. 23 4.97 Transport and transport equipment 
4. 26 2.21 1. 44 4. 25 4.62 4. 42 Miscellaneous industries 
4,59 3.25 3.69 3.65 5.69 4.94 Electricity, gas, and steam 
3.51 1.96 -- 2. 76 3.90 6.14 Water and sanitary services 
3.98 °° <- -- 3.44 - Recreation services 
2. 96 1. 45 vie 3.29 2.62 4.07 Personal services 








ported by the States. Data are limited to States whose 


retums were such as to fumish a basis for estimates. 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 


Labour Bureau, [ndéan Labour Journal, November 1960. 
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TABLE 3, INDIA: EMPLOYMENT IN CENTRAL GOV ERNMENT EST ABLISHMEN TS, QUARTERLY, JUNE 1959-JUNE 1960 






























































Administrative Skilled 
Period Total and Clerical and Unskilled 
executive semiskilled 
1999s Fane, cc csaspsssnn ee 722, 496 74, 682 242, 683 159, 170 245, 961 . 
September ...................0045 730, 222 75, 368 246, 182 161,790 246, 882 
December ...ccccsssssecssssess0 739, 542 78, 045 248, 816 163, 634 249, 047 
EE shnvcsemsaecrssnseeercerean 747, 369 79, 001 250, 940 165, 264 252, 164 
SUE scchcarterarersntalitoaet otros 753, 501 79, 298 251, 661 167, 265 255, 277 a 
Note: The information is from the Directorate Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
General of Employment and Training. ment, Labour Bureau, /ndian Labour Journal, January / 
1961. ‘ 
f 
I 
I 
I 
TABLE 4. INDIA: MINIMUM WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE! IN THE COTTON TEXTILE MILLS 
FOR A STANDARD MONTH OF 26 WORKING DAYS, SELECTED DATES 7 
L 
(In rupees and naye paise 2) y 
Minimum Deamess allowance ” 
Center or State basic October September October Average 
wage 1960 1960 1959 1959 
Ahmedabad. .......20...-+0-sse0n+s0e0 28. 00 88.84 88. 06 91.53 89.03 . 
Baroda...... 26. 00 79. 96 79.25 82. 38 80.21. rs 
Bambey....-rxdrruuhes-inee o>: 30. 00 88. 60 89. 45 89.70 86. 42 Bi 
ee Oe ee oe 30. 00 ‘64.12 62. 44 63.94 60. 61 
Kanpur 30. 00 61.72 61. 56 58. 59 59. 60 
Madthe-viersreie scennes-wine 26. 00 72. 72 72. 30 62. 62 61. 41 
Nagpur 26. 00 67.17 66. 90 65.14 63. 18 
Sholapure ..i..cececessecnsoesssveseceeeee 26. 00 69. 42 69. 16 50. 44 46.74 
West Bengal...............:vscsee0- 28. 17 32. 50 32. 50 32. 50 32. 50 
1 Cost-of-living allowance. Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Em- 


2 1 supee=US$0.21; 1 naye paise=US$0.0021. ployment, Indéan L abour Journal, January 1961. 














TABLE 5. INDIA: AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CAPITA EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN MANUF ACTURING 
INDUSTRIES EARNING LESS THAN 200 RUPEES PER MONTH, BY COMPONENTS AND STATE, 1958 





























(In rupees |) 
Average annual per capita eamings 

State Money value Cash 
Gross wages Bonus of llo es a Arrears 

concessions | * °**° 
Total, 1] States..............00000. 000 1, 301. 20 55. 85 5. 01 528. 51 7. 32 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands... .. 1, 017. 36 7.32 0.94 324.19 159.01 
Andhra Pradesh................c:s0c0ccesee0ee 708.07 14.14 3.51 231.98 1.12 
OI. GIG) BIE ose os ssccrechicreress 1, 223. 01 78.92 118.00 344.18 4.82 
i tes cesesende card 1, 283.15 186.95 26. 36 312. 59 5.04 
ee ek se oe 1, 457.95 45.95 -99 714.02 9. 36 
ST ST Eee es 1, 329.70 47.54 1.35 455.25 7.02 
ae ee See 981.00 37.46 .67 241.25 10. 02 
Rajasthan ............c..cesscsseseseee oe sesees 944.14 17.89 6.72 265. 28 20.94 

WIIG ce do botie hddcdorsses 04 vonsnewnchne canene 1, 147.12 8.53 °° 465.59 ee 

Uttar Pradesh .....,....c.ccccsceseseeeeceee 1, 213. 39 15. 76 1.30 426. 18 7.73 
West Bengal .0............csscsessese essences 1, 198.92 62. 03 6. 38 404.85 4.29 





1 1 rupee-US$0. 21. 


Note: The above breakdown is not available for 
the States of Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. Data on 
average annual eamings of employees in manu factur- 
ing industries in the States of Kerala and Madras are 


not available. 


Data relating to Assam exclude those for the 
industry groups, Products of Petroleum and Coal, 


Metal Products, and Water and Sanitary. Services. 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employ- 


ment, /ndian Labour Joumal, November 1960. 
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TABLE 6. PAKISTAN: REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS WITH MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER 1950-SEP TEMBER 1960 

















Period Number of unions Membership 
i icertstininsnrAetehane ivsoqeiauicaansncepvontosennneehsebtacenansabasaionssie 251 (1) 
STITT ssh i cnpchnenbergenmiahieiiiiimiaietbinttameaaaas tallied in el all 309 393, 137 
EE ctcamre oy ctyey ed grr Speee A oa ae RO 352 394, 923 
Seen Jee eam ems BiiGes 157] lara’ Sani Sy B 394 424, 563 
Bi oe Niele ea RaMRRIARS Gilet IASG 77 spill RS 382 410, 755 
(ALS acini tls. Bieldside Se 474 325, 610 
Sil scevepunussnnde dendetahtemeniaatandsdbeatihadenentetianmnepedens sneped 542 316, 642 
| EA OAL LLED LLIN OI GOEL I EOS: 611 366, 317 
Be eesirectttebeeieinanapnumrentbetnnntintindsissshiniisnitieneso 621 357, 064 
TEE TEL ETON Ne CON Se 4 619 347, 567 
ROG DN i hid hE ioce ich cn inci Seckgorecesespoeicebicberlicke 616 351,972 
ROO a cbsimntnledgsncrstbensnccthshinctirschesespsoscckstbeobvins _ 619 352, 100 
PETES CET CRETE 639 352, 229 
SS FE SS iia SRS “Ts Oe Ae ee 648 353, 589 
BRE ee Se > ae CE Fa Se ee? ee 662 361,958 
SENS SE ee OGL NON SAO Ne 689 368, 586 
DR vchscnstbicut Ghecmiieasivideh widé. is iedicedick 700 370, 297 
OO EE Bleed sricintcttbte inne wise theese 703 370, 625 
NOG Bini De cccscdpsnscanchhs exh socoresdpesercbbioesiod 713 373, 832 





1 Not available. 


Note: The data, compiled from the monthly re- 
tums from Registrars of Trade Unions of the Provin- 
cial Govemments, relate only w those unions which 
register under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. Registra- 
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tion under the Act is not compulsory and thus a oum- 
ber of unions have not registered. 


Source: Pakistan, Ministry of Health, Labour 
and Social Welfare, Pakistan Labour Gazette, VII, 
No. 3, July-September 1960. 














TABLE 7. PAKISTAN: AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS PER WORKER IN PERENNIAL FACTORIES, ! 


BY PROVINCES AND INDUSTRY, 1957 














(In Pakistani rupees?) 
Average annual earnings 
Industry - ; = , 
All Pakistan | East Pakistan | West Pakistan Karachi 
All industries ...0.........0.0cccccccee sess 976.6 841. 2 958. 2 1, 145.0 
DO retssts tcansnatemicinctcan ys scarcasies 902.1 725.7 966. 8 1, 086. 3 
SESE. SERRE? SEpRONO 928. 4 578.0 974.9 1,101.9 
EMgimeering.............-sceceereceessecevers 1,174.1 1, 375.2 745.0 1, 245.5 
Mineral and metals....................... 1, 339.1 -- 1, 136. 4 1, 820.9 
Chemicals and dyes...............:00+++ 905.9 804.9 828. 4 1,029.6 
Paper and printing .ossccccssssesssssseee 1, 401.7 1, 542.9 552. 6 1, 380. 3 
Wood, stone, and glass................... 948.1 629.5 988. 4 r, 116.1 
Skin and hides ....:..........cccccccsec00e0 898. 5 953.9 731.2 963.7 
Ordinance factories ..................+++ 1,046.3 -- 1,026.2 1, 213.8 
I alll intesnacessasnnssosnesuboniniscten ns 1, 335.5 “- 1, 335.5 ve 
Miscellaneous...............c:scs:esccesesees 985.6 771.1 703.6 1, 231.1 

















1 Perennial factories are those in operation 
The average annual eam- 
ings of workers in seasonal factories have not 


during the entire year. 


been taken into account. 
2 The official rate of exchange is 1 Pak- 
istani rupee=US$0. 21. 
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Source: Pakistan, Ministry of Health, Labour 
and Social Welfare. Pakistan Labour Gazette, No. 1, 
January—March 1960. 


TABLE 8. PANAMA: AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES AND WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES 
OF TWENTY COMP ANIES IN COLON FREE ZONE, 1960 





Job classification 


Average monthly salary 





Minimum Maximum 





Office messenger 
Chau ffeur-messemget...........s.ssssscesseeesee so sereceneessnes a's 


Sub-foreman 
Warehouse foreman or supervisor 


Office employees 








Warehouse employees 








$70 
85 
80 
85 
92 
130 
195 












































MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR @ @ @ 


In the past 6 years, the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued multi- 
lithed monographs, averaging about 25 pages, on labor in —— 


Argentina France* Japan Philippines 
Belgian Congo Ghana Lebanon* South Korea 
Bolivia* Greece Liberia Soviet Union* 
Brazil* Honduras Libya Sudan 

Burma Iceland Malaya Taiwan 
Ceylon India Mexico Thailand 
Chile Indonesia Morocco ee 
Cuba* Iran Pakistan* Un wall 
Egypt Italy* Per Viet-Nam 


The Division has also prepared monographs on the following topics: 


Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, 


and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production Workers 
in Belgium, France, Italy, Pormgal, and Spain* 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 


The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 


The latest in the series is—— 


LABOR IN INDIA 


April 1961 59 pages 
BLS Report No. 188 


Copies of the monographs are available without charge to those who havea 


special interest in the subject. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign 


Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





